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India's Political Parties 


As elections near, growing dissension among India's political leaders is 
evident. What is the position of the Congress and its opposition? 


BY WERNER LEVI 


Epiror’s NOTE: This article, based on first-hand 
observation in India, describes some of the fac- 
tors lying behind the recent political crisis in that 
country. This was precipitated by Prime Minister 
Nehru’s resignation from the Working Committee 
of the Congress Party, and was finally resolved 
by the subsequent resignation of the entire Work- 
ing Committee, headed by Purshottamdas Tan- 
don, Nehru’s conservative Hindu opponent, and 
the nearly unanimous election of Nehru as Pres- 
ident of the All-India Congress Committee, the 
party’s highest policy-making body. Professor 
Levi’s article was written after Nehru’s resigna- 
tion but before his election as party President, a 
development interpreted by political observers as 
meaning that because of his great popularity with 
the voters, which the party needed in the impend- 
ing election, Nehru had for the present at least 
won a commanding position in party councils. 


HE RECENT DEFECTION of many prominent members 
of the Congress Party is one symptom of the rapid 
changes occurring in India’s internal politics. A tense 
economic and social situation, combined with the pros- 
pect of elections in January, has raised political ac- 
tivity to unprecedented heights. Dissatisfied, ambitious, 
or opportunistic elements see a good chance to form 
new parties or to strengthen old ones in competition 
with the dominant Congress Party. 
The slow deterioration of the Congress Party can 
easily be understood if we remember that originally it 
was not a party in the usual sense, but an organized 
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national movement for freedom from British rule. To 
this major aim matters of detail, questions of the na- 
ture of a future free India, and above all personalities, 
were subordinated. The vast majority of Indians found 
it possible to cooperate in a common struggle for a 
goal that was only broadly and vaguely defined. Fac- 
tions having the most diverse, even mutually exclusive, 
views and interests worked side by side. And everyone 
hoped that his day would come when the battle with 
Britain was won, 

But the Indian National Congress is no exception to 
the rule that unions designed for a single purpose 
begin to fall apart when that purpose is achieved. The 
unifying force of the fight for freedom is waning, 
and there is no other common objective which might 
renew it. On the contrary, now that the problem is 
to build up a free India, irreconcilable differences of 
opinion arise as to means, methods, and goals. Ten- 
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sions among the groups composing the Congress, 
hitherto hidden or suppressed, are coming into the open. 

On assuming the responsibility of government the 
Congress leadership found that it had to cease being 
vague, to take a stand, to adopt definite policies, and 
above all to show results and to satisfy high expecta- 
tions. Yet in every respect the government’s attitude 
thus far has been much more moderate and hesitant 
than might have been expected from the composition 
of the Congress or from the promises made during the 
fighting days. Congress policies indicate that the con- 
servatives in the party have gained predominant in- 
fluence. A shift of political power in their favor has 
taken place. 

In fact, the Congress is no longer the political in- 
strument of the Indian people but only of certain sec- 
tions of it. It is becoming a political party in the con- 
ventional sense: a party of the right. The late Sardar 
Patel, “realist,” “strong man,” and “boss of the ma- 
chine,” was responsible for this development. In Sep- 
tember 1950 his supporters, the majority in the party 
executive, succeeded in electing Purshottamdas Tandon 
as party President over Acharya J. B. Kripalani, who 
was more acceptable to Nehru. As a consequence of this 
trend, opposition to the Congress high command, i.e. 
to the government, has increased rapidly both within 
and outside the party. 


Nehru and Conflicts in the Congress 


Since the opposition comes chiefly from the left, 
it would seem that the Congress with its conservative 
majority, together with the Hindu Mahasabha, repre- 
sents the right wing in Indian politics today. Opposition 
within the party is still possible, providing the ma- 
jority and minority views are not too far apart. This 
situation will presumably continue so long as Nehru 
himself disagrees with his colleagues in the party 
executive. But the conservative group is increasingly 
unwilling to tolerate contradiction, and its policy is 
becoming more rigid, Some members of this group felt 
so confident of their control of the party that they saw 
no need to “appease” Nehru to win the elections. 

Nehru has therefore found it more and more difficult 
to reconcile differences within the Congress. His num- 
erous appeals for unity have failed to halt resignations 
of Congress members. That they have had any suc- 
cess at all has been mostly due to Nehru’s high stand- 
ing with the masses, the almost unanimous agreement 
that there is no alternative in sight for the premiership, 
and the attraction of being a member of the still power- 
ful Congress. Nehru has new reinforced his appeals by 
his resignation from the party executive and the central 
election committee. By this step, which threatened the 
very party unity which he was so anxious to preserve, 
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he presumably hoped to strengthen the hand of the 
progressive minority in the executive and to avoid the 
nomination of additional reactionary candidates. His 
action raised a dilemma for the conservative wing: on 
the one hand, they disliked Nehru’s policies, but on the 
other hand, they realized the enormous asset which 
Nehru represented for the party. 

Even if Nehru emerges victorious from this strug- 
gle for power, it must be considered as an essentially 
personal victory. The conservative forces are firmly in 
the saddle, and the chances are slight that opposition 
leaders can materially change Congress policies from 
within. Those who left their safe positions in the or- 
ganization to join another party or to create a new one 
of their own must have felt that there was little pos- 
sibility of realizing their ideals within the Congress. For 
to leave the party is a daring move for anyone with 
political ambitions. 

The party still has an overwhelming following 
among the people. This is hardly due to any bene- 
fits received since independence; indeed, criticism of 
the Congress is astonishingly widespread, though the 
grounds of criticism vary. The strength of the Con- 
gress is due largely to the absence of any other equally 
effective political organization. New parties have to 
start from scratch and to work against heavy odds. 
They will have to persevere for years in order to be- 
come known and to create a following in the villages, 
without which no democratic party can succeed. And 
they will never be able to compete successfully with the 
Congress so long as the personalities and the prestige as- 
sociated with the latter in the struggle for freedom 
survive. 

Nevertheless, a number of politicians have sought 
to challenge the Congress’s entrenched position. In 
some cases, for instance with the Socialists, the decision 
was inevitable sooner or later because of fundamental 
differences of principle; in others, as with Acharya J. 
B. Kripalani and the dissident Calcutta group, the mo- 
tives were more complicated, involving personalities as 
well as differences of opinion. In all cases, genuine and 
deep dissatisfaction with the record of the Congress 
during the past three years has been a major factor. 
It would be quite wrong to ascribe the present political 
ferment merely to opportunism and expediency in view 
of the impending elections. 


Communist Policies and Position 

The Communist Party has been an independent or- 
ganization since its foundation in 1924. However, some 
of its members worked as Communists inside the Con- 
gress. Its policy is identical with that of other Com- 
munist Parties elsewhere. The Moscow-dictated line 
is followed even when it is unpalatable to most In- 
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dians, as in the case of the Chinese aggression in Korea 
and in Tibet. The party demands a working-class gov- 
ernment, nationalization of all foreign-owned industry, 
and confiscation of “feudal” estates without compensa- 
tion. India is to withdraw from the Commonwealth of 
Nations and join the “peace camp led by the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Republic of China.” The 
party’s propaganda output in the form of cheap pam- 
phlets and “peace” meetings is prodigious. But in spite 
of energetic efforts it has not attracted a large follow- 
ing. The reasons for this rather surprising fact are 
largely peculiar to India, and temporary. ' The party 
suffers from personality difficulties; it is considered trai- 
torous because of its support of Great Britain (as an 
ally of Russia, of course) during the second World 
War; it is unpopular because of its violent methods; 
and its supposed “revolutionary dynamics” have little 
appeal to the masses of Indians. 

Probably because of its failure to attract a large 
following and perhaps also because of the strong stand 
taken against it by the government, the party has 
changed its tactics recently.* It no longer operates 
prominently as an individual organization. Instead it 
has fused a number of leftist groups into front organiza- 
tions and these, as “electoral alliances,” oppose the 
Congress in local elections. They have had some suc- 
cess in Calcutta and in the former French colony of 
Chandernagore. They will also function in the na- 
tienal elections, in addition to the party itself. 


The Socialist Bid for Power 

The Socialists left the Congress in 1948 to form their 
own party. They had delayed this step at Gandhi’s re- 
quest in the hope that they could strengthen his hand 
against the ascendancy of the conservative forces. After 
Gandhi’s death they fully realized the futility of work- 
ing within the Congress. They also believe that de- 
mocracy in India requires the existence of an effective 
opposition party, which they hope to provide. 

At present the party is weak, except in some urban 
centers. This is due largely to its youth, to its highly 
intellectual and idealist leadership, and to its former 
policy of demanding that its members devote several 
hours per week to work for the party. This policy has 
now changed and the party aims at becoming a mass 
organization. It is extremely active in the villages, with 
the intention first of becoming known, and thereafter 
of spreading its ideas. The rather remarkable peasant 
demonstrations which the party has been able to or- 
ganize indicate that it is meeting with some success. 





1 See Werner Levi, “India Debates Foreign Policy,” Far 
Eastern Survey, March 7, 1951. 

2 See Jeam A. Curran, Jr., “Dissension Among India’s 
Communists,” Far Eastern Survey, July 12, 1950. 
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The leadership hopes to gain 15 percent of the 
vote next January and a majority in the foreseeable 
future. This optimism is based not only upon the en- 
thusiastic work of the leaders themselves, but also upon 
the conviction that the dissatisfied elements leaving 
the Congress will turn to the Socialist Party. However, 
so far most of these groups, Kripalani’s among them, 
have preferred to form their own parties. Nevertheless 
the Socialist Party at present is the only secular Indian 
party of nation-wide significance which appears cap- 
able of becoming a serious competitor to the Congress. 

Its 12,000-word platform for the coming elections 
contains the usual promises of cleaning up the gov- 
ernment and of guaranteeing equal rights to women, 
minorities, and refugees, It foresees a mixed economy 
of socialized major industries, cooperative home in- 
dustries and agriculture, and private enterprise in small 
undertakings and small-scale farming. The land is to 
be distributed so that the maximum holding per farm 
family will be 30 acres of average productivity. A 
plan worked out jointly by village communities and 
the government will aim at the improvement of 
agricultural methods and of land utilization, and at 
the welfare of farmers. 

True to the Indian Socialists’ belief that India’s 
most important resource is its labor, great stress is 
laid throughout the program upon volunteer work. 
The Socialist platform calls for India’s withdrawal from 
the Commonwealth, for neutrality in the cold war, and 
for collective security arrangements among the na- 
tions situated between Egypt and Indonesia. 

The youngest political group, which may have po- 
tential strength, is the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party, 
or, for short, the Praja or People’s Party. It is essentially 
the creation of Acharya J. B. Kripalani, a former 
Congress member of 36 years’ standing, a former Con- 
gress President, and a close collaborator with Gandhi. 
Having lost out in a struggle for power inside the 
Congress in 1950, Kripalani went into active opposi- 
tion, partly with the backing of Nehru, Whatever per- 
sonal disappointments may have decided him to form 
the new party, there can be little doubt of his genuine 
dissatisfaction with the inefficiency and corruption of 
the Congress. He is convinced that in its present con- 
dition the Congress is unfit to lead the country. That 
several thousand Congressmen chose to join him is an 
indication of the strength of the criticism prevailing. 

The basic disagreement of the Praja Party members 
with the Congress is not so much over principles as 
over their practical application and execution. Char- 
acteristically, therefore, the party’s manifesto and much 
of its propaganda are devoted to a severe attack upon 
the lack of efficiency, integrity, and spirit of service in 
the present administration. Its positive program, a 
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middle way for India, does not differ greatly from the 
Congress program. 

The party advocates a balanced economy which is 
“neither capitalist nor Communist.” In the vital land 
question, the platform calls only for the prevention of 
further subdivision of landholdings, without saying any- 
thing concrete about the fate of the large estates except 
that all land should belong to the tiller of the soil. 
The platform advocates the organization of landless 
farm laborerers. In the field of industry, it calls for 
cottage and decentralized industry to the greatest 
possible extent. Only a few key industries are to be 
nationalized, All other “centralized industries” are to 
be run by “autonomous corporations or by co-opera- 
tives representative of various interests including the 
State;” and in general the sector of the economy 
operated by private enterprise is to be subject to 
“social control.” The party’s preoccupation with internal 
problems is emphasized by the platform’s statement 
that “we would fain not talk of foreign policy,” but 
for the sake of completeness it proceeds to call for 
neutrality in the cold war. 

The remaining secular parties are of little political 
significance. The National Liberal Federation, which 
resembles a club more than a party, has some slight 
influence owing to the high quality of its discussions 
and resolutions. The members are a loose group of 
liberal, moderate, and very able intellectuals who meet 
once a year to discuss current issues. The Forward 
Bloc obtained some publicity through its late leader, 
Subash Chandra Bose, once President of the Congress 
against Gandhi’s wish, collaborator with the Japanese, 
creator of a Japanese-approved Indian liberation army, 
and a man with considerable popular following during 
his lifetime. Bose’s followers claim to be ,real socialists. 
They have a purely local strength in Bengal. 

The religious Hindu Mahasabha is regaining influ- 
ence. It was established early in this century as a re- 
action to the Moslem League, and its main purpose 
then was the protection of Hindu rights. But as Hindus 
were in the majority, the Mahasabha never had a really 
essential task to fulfill. It willingly left broader questions 
of policy to the Congress and was satisfied to work to 
preserve Hindu religion, culture, and traditions. 

With the growing political activities of the Moslem 
League, the Mahasabha too became more political- 
minded, and by the middle of the thirties it had de- 
veloped into a communal political party. For a while 
the substance of its politics was anti-Moslem, and 
its major activity consisted in making Congress pol- 
icies more anti-Moslem. It did not participate con- 
stantly and actively in national politics, but came forth 
with resolutions at times of crisis or on important issues. 
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The conflict between India and Pakistan has again 
provided the Mahasabha with a cause, and has made 
it particularly attractive to the Hindu refugees from 
Pakistan. In spite of a progressive-sounding platform, 
Mahasabha policies are essentially reactionary. The 
party in effect stands for extreme nationalism, militar- 
ism, expansionism, and Pan-Hinduism. Openly, it agi- 
tates at present only for reunion with Pakistan. Private- 
ly, some members dream of recreating a larger Hindu 
empire as it existed hundreds of years ago. 

Such viewpoints make the party a center of attrac- 
tion for various kinds of reactionary elements in India. 
Many Indians fear that the Mahasabha may become 
the nucleus of a quasi-Fascist group composed of its 
own members, the most conservative wing of the 
Congress, some business interests, and some military 
interests which have become communal-minded in 
the conflict with Pakistan. The party already has its 
“storm troopers” in the form of the RSS,° a militant 
group ready for action at any time. There is no official 
link between the party and the RSS, but a close rela- 
tionship exists. 


Weakness of Opposition Today 


The lively political activity in India may, on the 
one hand, appear desirable in a young democracy. On 
the other hand, most Indians are anxious to avoid the 
many evils of a multiplicity of parties; the constitu- 
tion envisages a two-party system. For the time being 
there is no danger of an unstable central government 
due to a profusion of parties, although a dozen or so 
parties are competing in the January elections. The 
overwhelming power of the Congress is not yet likely 
to be broken. Too many of the other parties are either 
instruments of individuals, or created for special and 
limited purposes, or founded upon purely local condi- 
tions. 

Above all, however, with the exception of the So- 
cialist and Communist parties, they have so far failed 
to offer a real political alternative to the Congress. 
They criticize the corruption and inefficiency of the 
government—a criticism frequently heard in the Con- 
gress itself—and its failure to solve the many problems 
of India. But they do not offer a convincing program 
of their own which would indicate that they could 
improve upon the performance of the Congress if given 
the chance. In other words they lack a raison d’étre. 
To a degree they are characteristic of the mood of the 
people, critical and dissatisfied, but unwilling or un- 
able to remove the causes of the’r feelings. 





3 Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (National Voluntary Serv- 
ice Association). See Jean A. Curran, Jr., “The RSS: Militant 
Hinduism,” Far Eastern Survey, May 17, 1950. 
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RIDA and Malayan Economic Development 


The rural smallholder is the focus and self-help the emphasis of the Federa- 


tion's far-reaching program of agrarian economic and social reform. 


BY CHARLES GAMBA 
AND UNGKU A. AZIZ 


ee THE MOST PRESSING PROBLEM facing the 
governments of Asia for the next generation will be 
that of improving the lot of their peasant populations. 
Betterment of Asian standards of living will be deter- 
mined largely by the rate of increase in agricultural 
productivity (assuming the likelihood of a more equi- 
table distribution of national income). It is also ob- 
vious that the problems of productivity will have to be 
approached within the framework of the four classical 
aspects of land, labor, capital, and organization. How 
far the Asian governments are or will be ready to deal 
effectively with these aspects might be taken as an 
indication of their ideologies, energy, and prospects of 
success. 

The Colombo Plan, which covers a substantial por- 
tion of southeast Asia, is an important attempt to 
develop backward areas;' but it has yet fully to prove 
itself. The Federation of Malaya, although included in 
this plan, has laid the foundations for an entirely new 
institution—the Rural and Industrial Development Au- 
thority (RIDA), established in July 1950—which was 
designed te, undertake the task of rural development 
and to promote the welfare of Malaya’s most important 
socio-economic group, the smallholder. 


“Landlordism" Lacking 

Prior to World War II, only about 18 percent of the 
land of Malaya had been acquired by aliens for agricul- 
tural purposes. Malay holdings comprised most of the 
plots under ten acres (smallholdings), which were pub- 
licly owned and leased to cultivators under a uniform 
system of tenure—a perpetual lease with rental pay- 
ments subject to revision at specified intervals. This 
situation still prevails. Generally, the bulk of the small- 
holdings are still held by the Malays while most of the 
medium holdings are in the hands of Chinese and In- 
dians as family property or partnerships. The large 
estates, usually European, are organized on a joint- 
stock basis. 





Mr. Gamba is Lecturer in economic history and planning, 
and Mr. Aziz is Lecturer in agricultural economics, at the 
University of Malaya. 


1 See Charles S. Blackton, “The Colombo Plan,” Far 
Eastern Survey, February 7, 1951. 
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Thus in Malaya, in contrast to many Asian coun- 
tries, the problem of landlordism has not been felt to 
any great extent. The introduction of land reforms 
therefore is likely to strike the least possible antagonism 
from vested interests (although the increasingly ap- 
parent evil effects of absentee landlordism in the large 
rice-growing regions of the north cannot be ignored). 

This is not to say that the Malays have not resented 
the holding of land by Europeans and non-Malay 
Asians. One of the factors basic to the problem of 
Malay nationalism is just this bitterness, which is ag- 
gravated by peasant indebtedness to Asian money- 
lenders. Even so, Malaya has fortunately never been 
saddled with the Indian zamindar or the absentee 
Chinese landlord, both of whom have squeezed out of 
the peasant whatever he has earned through im- 
possible interest rates and exorbitant rents. 

Moreover, Malaya’s freedom from the problem of 
overpopulation, plus the smallness and compactness 
of the country, have also been factors encouraging 
relatively higher material standards of living than 
usual in Asia. These advantages have made the Federa- 
tion an ideal area for experimentation in land reforms 
to promote still better economic conditions. 


focus on Aiding Smallholder 

The particular concern of RIDA is for that larger 
group of Malays whose economic future is based en- 
tirely on the primary producing industries in the 
rural areas, In the economic field the Malays have al- 
ways suffered from two handicaps: their failure to 
organize in their own interests, and the accumulation 
of industry, trade, and commerce into non-Malay hands. 
It is clearly understood that the foundations of a sound 
Malayan rural economy can be laid only by encourag- 
ing the padi (rice) grower or the rubber and copra 
smallholder to organize cooperatively his own process- 
ing and marketing, by general promotion of cooperative 
wholesale and retail trading in the rural areas, and by 
supplying adequate loca! transportation facilities. RIDA 
was formed as the instrument to achieve these goals. 

The father of the scheme was Dato Onn bin Jaafar, 
now member for Home Affairs in the federal govern- 
ment and chairman of RIDA. The Authority crystal- 
lized out of a number of inter-communal discussions 
sponsored by the Commissioner-General for Malaya. 
Through bargaining, greater citizenship rights for the 
Chinese and Indians were conceded in exchange for 
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improvements in the economic status of the Malays. 
The Federal Council, the Conference of Rulers, and 
the Executive Councils of the various states discussed 
the interim proposals and approved the initial estab- 
lishment of the Authority, which held its first meeting 
in September 1950. 

Early experience quickly showed the need to make 
RIDA more efficient and, as a planning body, less 
cumbersome. The chairman, Dato Onn, therefore 
submitted to the Federal Legislative Council in April 
1951 a report outlining the scope and functions of a 
reorganized Authority. 


Dual Functions of RIDA 

According to this paper, RIDA is a body designed 
to utilize the services and resources of governmental 
departments as well as those of the people. Coordina- 
tion of these functions is considered essential in the 
attempt to reconstruct life and 
raise the standards of living of the peasantry. To this 
end, the principle of self-help is made the pivot of the 
entire scheme, and the work of the Authority is 
grounded in the village. RIDA aims to alter the at- 
titudes of the Malay rural folk who have generally 
waited for the government to initiate reforms. The 


kampong (village) 


kampongs are expected to formulate their individual 
plans, which the Authority will then help to put in 
operation. 

Thus, from the purely administrative viewpoint, the 
general functions of RIDA are twofold and inter- 
locked: to plan and carry out specific schemes for 
rural economic development including, in particular, 
those by which the producer can participate in the 
processing and marketing of his crop; and to organize 
the rural population for economic and social better- 
ment, with emphasis on self-help. 

These two approaches are intended to be keys to 
the solution of a number of problems. For instance, the 
Malay smallholders have found it very difficult in the 
past to obtain short-term loans for agricultural pur- 
poses. They have had to turn to non-Malay Asian 
moneylenders. The evil of agrarian indebtedness has 
thus increased, and has also been a source of inter-racial 
friction. At present the greater part of wealth earned 
by Malay producers passes, at an early stage, into 
non-Malay hands. This is partly due to the fact that 
the Malay himself allows this state of affairs, and 
partly because he is not being offered a practical alter- 
native. Another problem requiring eventual solution 
is that of the system of tenure, which will need revising 
if more modern methods of agriculture are to be in- 
troduced. 

RIDA intends to help all ethnic groups, but its main 
task will be to raise the standards of living of the rural 
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population—comprising most of the Malay small- 
holders—by aiding them to improve their methods of 
production. This will include the introduction of 
suitable fertilizers and heavy machinery; a number of 
tractors have already been put into use. Cooperatives 
and credit consumers’ shops will be set up, and in the 
latter the villager will be able to clear his debt in 
produce or part of the crop. 

In fact, the granting of agricultural credit is the 
Authority’s main interest at present. Preference in bor- 
rowing has been given to the existing cooperatives, 
though these are still few in number. A larger number 
of such associations is needed to satisfy the needs of 
the kampong people, but this will not be easily ac- 
complished. Certain mercantile sections of the com- 
munity view the expansion of cooperatives with an un- 
friendly eye, while other interests consider them the 
potential beginning of a stronger community spirit 
which might eventually become politically opposed 
to the existing regime. 

RIDA’s functions will also include the extension 
of community centers and schools, and medical and 
health services are to be established wherever needed 
in the rural areas. 

Economic planning committees have been formed, 
each to deal with a specific task such as the improve- 
ment of latex production, increases in padi yields, ex- 
pansion of fisheries, and the running of arts and crafts 
and agricultural credit societies. When necessary, ex- 
perts will be drawn from outside as members of these 
committees. On the other hand, RIDA’s executive itself 
will directly plan and institute major rural develop- 
ment schemes seeking to improve conditions of produce 
marketing, to train personnel to direct social im- 
provement projects, and to provide necessary working 
funds, Where appropriate, the Authority will function 
in cooperation with already existing gevernment depart- 
ments. 

It is clear that a substantial extension of government 
activity into new fields may eventually be contemplated, 
and the paper mentions the possible formation of sub- 
sidiary commercial corporations. Dato Onn has stated 
that the idea of nationalizing the rubber industry may 
be considered when RIDA is stronger. 


Financing of Projects 

At present, the Authority will require funds for 
both economic development projects of a commercial, 
profit-yielding type, and works which will offer little 
or no revenue. In his paper, Dato Onn has therefore 
proposed that RIDA be allotted funds of two kinds: 
grants to provide capital for a Rural Industrial Devel- 
opment Fund, to be authorized from time to time by 
the Federal Legislative Council and met from taxation 
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revenue or loan funds; and annual budgetary alloca- 
tions for non-remunerative work and overhead costs.” 

The RID Fund will be used to grant loans for eco- 
nomic development to the cooperative societies, compa- 
nies, partnerships, or individuals, and to enterprises estab- 
lished under direct RIDA management. It is clear that 
although the Authority is a government organization, 
it does not envisage replacing free enterprise at this 
level. It may supplement it when necessary by initiat- 
ing schemes in which entrepreneurs are not interested, 
or which could not be put into effect for lack of funds 
or financial incentive. RIDA will definitely attempt to 
increase competition and minimize the power of mono- 
polies. 

Would the Authority run projects at a loss if these 
were to offer important socio-economic benefits to the 
public? The answer is not yet clear. At the moment, 
the principal aim is that RIDA should pay its way. 
Once properly established and with more varied ex- 
perience, it will undoubtedly be capable of solving such 
a problem of welfare economics. 

RIDA will be given complete freedom to use its 
funds for economic development, provided that in its 
overall operations it is able to conserve capital and 
make a small addition to it each year. Nevertheless, 
according to the paper, the Authority favors granting 
interest-free loans during the “dead” period while 
the borrower is bringing additional resources into pro- 


duction. Loans have been granted for the transport 
of vegetables to markets, for the purchase of padi, 
fishin tackle, and boats, and to aid the expansion of 
village handicrafts. 


Local Government Reforms Planned 


Besides presenting RIDA’s plans to improve rural 
economic life, Dato Onn’s paper also gives attention 
to the problems of local grovernment in Malaya. 

Until recently, the administration of a Malay mukim 
revolved around the Penghulu, and that of the kampong 
around the Ketua Kampong.’ These two officials had 





2 RIDA has already been granted five million dollars (ap- 
proximately US$1.63 million) from the federal government. 
Other funds may in the future be provided from part of the 
proceeds of the Rubber Replanting Cess, which RIDA may 
be called upon to administer for the rubber smallholders. 

3 For particular economic, social, or political reasons, 
certain individuals may consider themselves a homogeneous 
group. They will form a kampong. There may be several 
kampongs in a mukim, which is a unit of administrative con- 
trol for land and other rural purposes. The mukim may vary 
from 2,000 to 40,000 in population and from 1,000 to 6,000 
acres in area. It is administered by government employees, the 
Penghulu and several assistants, the Naib Penghulu. The 
latter are also recognized by the kampong people as Ketua 
(leader of the) Kampong, a status which gives no official 
authority but carries great social influence. 
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gradually become overworked government clerks at- 
tending to routine duties, thus losing a good deal of 
their original initiative and influence as traditional 
village “leaders.” RIDA will seek to revive the authority 
of the village official by fostering closer contact with the 
people and greater interest in their needs. 

RIDA’s sponsors have recognized the importance of 
better liaison between government officials, people’s 
representatives, and the kampong folk. The villagers 
have been freely critical in their repeated complaints 
that this contact has seldom existed in recent years. 
However, it is also recognized that in today’s changing 
social, economic, and political conditions, the kind of 
man who customarily becomes Penghulu or Ketua 
Kampong has not always been capable, particularly in 
age or education, of handling village problems. 

It has been suggested that the mukim system might 
be replaced by a body similar to the English “parish 
council.” Excellent as this system has been in Britain, 
it could hardly function in Malaya, where local cultural 
factors and, more important, the peculiar and vast 
divisions of the kampong land would militate against 
it. Reorganization of Malaya’s local government is 
undoubtedly needed, but it will have to be accomplished 
within the existing cultural framework and by use of the 
established institutions. 


Problems of Organization and Approach 

In attempting to revitalize the village government and 
secure effective cooperation With its people, RIDA is 
handicapped by a cumbersome and inelastic structure. 
Even in its reorganized form, executive committee, 
planning committees, state committees, district devel- 
opment boards, and kampong development boards are 
superimposed upon each other in a hierarchical form 
which may greatly hamper the flow of authority and 
decisions. 

Kampong development boards may introduce mea- 
sures for the welfare of the villagers at any social, eco- 
nomic, and ethnic level. But even so, it is difficult to 
see how the people’s wishes will be reflected in the 
local board’s decisions if the final approval must come 
from a much higher authority. According to the outline 
of the paper, the vital decisions will always be made 
at a level too remote from the village folk. 

Furthermore, the make-up of the highest authority, 
the Federal Executive Council, is likely to produce 
chronic dissension, just at the point where unity is 
essential, And at the other end, district officers of RIDA 
will be just as overworked as the Penghulu and Ketua 
Kampong were in the past. Many such points of criti- 
cism are already under consideration, however, and 
the ultimate structure of RIDA undoubtedly will under- 
go many improvements. 
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Other factors are likely to pose more serious prob- 
blems which must be solved if the Authority is to func- 
tion effectively as a social and economic instrument at 
all levels of the community. There is danger that the 
plan may be used by certain elements to gain power in 
inter-communal, state-federal, and progressive-conserva- 
tive conflicts. Such issues may arise when the question 
of block grants and grants for specific projects is dis- 
cussed on both federal and state levels. Some of the 
sultans are reported to favor an independent, decen- 
tralized RIDA body in each state. The framers of the 
paper, on the other hand, intend that the Authority 
should work for the benefit of the Federation as a 
whole, 

Secondly, plans made by the Federal Executive of 
RIDA may suffer from unrealism. Questions of culture, 
outlook, knowledge, and space in particular localities 
may not be given proper weight because of the remote- 
ness, physical and otherwise, of the planning body. 
There may also be a tendency to neglect the Authority’s 
own local representative as a decision-making official; 
on the other hand, he may be a junior civil servant in- 
capable of commanding respect or positively coordinat- 
ing the work of his area 

Finally, if RIDA is to accomplish its aim of en- 
couraging the villagers to help themselves, it must 
recognize that they may actually lack the knowledge 
of what they want to do. A quick transition from a 
simple economy to the relatively more complex money 
economy, using modern (which generally means West- 
ern) ways of life and methods of production, must ob- 
viously be difficult. Such a transition requires alteration 


not merely of material ways of living, but of traditional 
ways of thinking and even religious attitudes. 

Cultural factors must be examined thoroughly in 
projects for raising the living standards of non-West- 
ern peoples—which is probably a reason why many of 
today’s Western-made recovery plans are doomed to 
failure in the East. Unless “thinking differently” ac- 
companies or precedes “doing differently,” social prob- 
lems will arise to hamper change. 

For example, one would face a tremendous task 
convincing a group of Malay and Indian land workers 
of the benefits of expanding animal husbandry for 
export, when the Koran prohibits touching pig meat, 
while according to Hindu belief one must not spill the 
blood of oxen. If RIDA hopes to aid the various ethnic 
groups forming the Federation of Malaya, it must seek 
the advice of individuals who have a sound practical 
knowledge of the mores of the kampong people. 

It would probably be wisest to initiate all innova- 
tion through pilot projects in the more developed areas. 
Here the introduction of new methods is least likely 
to meet indifference, ignorance, or resentment. Neigh- 
boring areas, where such difficulties might at first arise, 
will then learn through actual observation of results. 
Convincing the people of the need and desirability of 
reform is the surest approach to the goal of fostering a 
self-help attitude. In other words, RIDA will achieve 
far greater success if its personnel form a cooperating 
team including not only the administrators and tech- 
nical experts who lead in doing differently, but also the 
social scientists who know the importance of thinking 


differently. * 


Evaluating the Japanese Occupation 


Japan was a testing-ground for ideas of occupation and democratization. A 
Far Eastern authority comments on two Americans’ reports of the results. 


BY HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 


A SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION to our knowledge of 

the occupation of Japan has been made in two 
recent studies, The Occupation of Japan and Failure in 
Japan.' These two books, the first by a career officer in 


Professor Quigley is Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at the University of Minnesota 


1 The Occupation of Japan, Second Phase, 1948-50. By 
Robert A. Fearey. New York: MacMillan, published under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. xii, 
239 pp. $3.00. 

Failure in Japan. By Robert B. Textor. New York: John 
Day, 1951. xxiv, 262 pp. $3.00 
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the Department of State, the second by an American 
sociologist, complement each other. Fearey, while com- 
menting upon problems and issues thoughtfully, is con- 
cerned primarily with a survey of developments. His 
study supplements the earlier one by Edwin M. Martin, 
The Allied Occupation of Japan, also issued under IPR 
auspices, and is organized similarly. Textor, with 26 
months’ experience as a Civil Information and Educa- 
tion officer in Kyoto and Wakayama, approaches his 
subject selectively and critically. Mr. Joseph C. Grew 
provides an introduction for Fearey, Professor Owen 
Lattimore one for Textor. 

Readers will do well to obtain the extensive coverage 
of Fearey’s study first, then to go to Textor. The latter's 
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pessimism regarding the life expectancy of the occupa- 
tion’s legislation for reform in the fields he deals with 
counterbalances Fearey’s generally optimistic but cau- 
tious prognosis. Fearey writes concisely and clearly, 
devoting three chapters to the implementation of the 
occupation principles laid down at Potsdam and ela- 
borated first by the United States, subsequently by the 
Far Eastern Commission. There follow five chapters on 
political and economic developments, economic pros- 
pects, and the progress toward a peace treaty. The 
author packs a surprising amount of factual material 
into a small volume which will serve admirably both the 
student and the growing body of world-conscious lay- 
men. While I find myself often at odds with his 
opinions, his sincere, scholarly presentation of pro and 
con criticisms, expressed with greater regard for the 
tactics and utterances of SCAP than might fairly be 
asked of a member of the State Department, adds to 
his contribution. 


Democracy from Above 

Fearey’s brief introduction might well have allowed 
greater credit to pre-SCAP liberalism in Japan. By 
placing his excellent examination of the question 
whether “democracy can be taught” (pp. 100-106), at 
the beginning of his book, he would have satisfied 
sophisticated readers, particularly Japanese, that he 
was open-minded regarding the face-destroying oc- 
cupation thesis that the Japanese people are being 
introduced to democracy, supervised and guided in 
its operation, and educated to use and appreciate it. 

After noting the trend away from FEC and toward 
SCAP control of occupation policy, and touching upon 
the major aspects of war-liquidation—demobilization, 
ineffectual efforts to obtain data upon the fate of sev- 
eral hundred thousand Japanese in Russia, the status 
of the war crimes trials, and the problems related to 
property claims of looted countries—, Fearey treats at 
length the phases of the effort to democratize. He finds 
that ultra-nationalism, though weak and unpopular, is 
still present, examines cogently the arguments for and 
against the purge, foreseeing the extensive release of 
purgees in 1951, and outlines the ambitious but in- 
digestible scheme of educational reorganization and 
control. Space is lacking for comment upon the many 
features of what Fearey terms “a notable achievement,” 
among them laws providing for 68 national and 99 
prefectural, municipal, and private universities in pov- 
erty-stricken Japan, all these institutions to have four- 
year curricula and to replace “what was previously a 
hodgepodge of higher schools, normal schools, technical 
schools, liberal arts colleges, women’s colleges, and 
other schools of college level.” One must ask, as the 
Japanese are asking—especially since we have the same 
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“hodgepodge” in this country—why abolish a system 
that served a variety of needs? And why bring more 
uniformity into a land already obsessed with it? Surely 
we cannot, with Fearey, take comfort that “the new 
system is ‘on the books.’” We are not in Japan to do 
smoke-writing in the sky. 

Fearey’s critical treatment of the lugubrious mea- 
sures taken to throttle academic freedom, including the 
“reported dismissal of several thousand teachers,” re- 
flects American democracy. His well-considered con- 
clusions as to the prospects for survival of the political, 
economic, agrarian, and labor laws, which he briefly 
summarizes, include a pregnant sentence: “Democracy 
grows in its own time and assumes its own form,” which 
indicates his consciousness that the cart should not be 
put before the horse. 

Mr. Yoshida will be gratified to learn that under 
his premiership, Japan has enjoyed “the benefits of 
unified, stable parliamentary government,” no reference 
having been made to his demand, late in 1948, that the 
opposition parties force him to call an election by 
voting want of confidence! Fearey’s interpretation of 
the positions and shifting alignment of the political par- 
ties is accurate, but his dependence upon the little band 
of Communists for so much of the “dirty work” calls 
for footnotes. He reports capably upon economic trends 
and prospects, explaining the tremendous problem of 
reestablishing the prewar standard of living and acutely 
endeavoring to discover avenues by which it may be at- 
tained. While his proposals call for all the dogged 
resolution that the Japanese can muster, as well as for 
equal and generous treatment by other countries, it is 
encouraging to find this careful analyst hopeful of 
satisfactory recovery. The treaty of peace, toward which 
Fearey presents fairly and fully the varying attitudes 
of sectors of Japanese opinion, will be an augury of 
prospects for such treatment. 


Democracy from Within 

After first etching the political situation of Japan in 
1950, Textor examines the occupation’s record in the 
realms of economics, civil liberty, labor, and informa- 
tion. He concludes with a discussion of the prospect 
for civilianizing and internationalizing the occupation, 
which now appears certain to be terminated shortly. 
Failure, he holds, consists, not in the non-realiza- 
tion ot the objective declared at Potsdani of establish- 
ing, “in accordance with the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people, a peacefully inclined and respon- 
sible government,” but in the non-provision “for the 
basic essentials of democratic growth.” The author is at 
the heart of the matter in writing that: “Rather than 
ourselves attempt any new specific reforms, we must 
concentrate on unleashing forces within Japan which 
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will continue and strengthen reforms already started.” 
Apparently he doubts that the United States or the 
United Nations can do this without continued occupa- 
tion or, at least, treaty rights to supervision. I venture 
to disagree, believing that outside influence, if sin- 
cerely directed toward aiding liberal elements in Japan, 
can be more effective than any sort of direct controls. 
We must not despair of reform; rather we should as- 
sume that rapid change is likely to be extremist. Our 
present danger is that we will continue with an Olym- 
pian program of lofty rhetoric and opportunist politics. 

Textor goes at considerable length into the effort 
and failure of the occupation to redistribute economic 
power by destroying the great financial-industrial-com- 
mercial combines, the zaibatsu. He finds that the plan 
was defeated by the difficulty of finding buyers for 
the securities, sabotage of interested financiers in Japan, 
and the rise of strenuous criticism in the United States. 
The last was reflected in the antagonistic attitude of 
the American businessmen, symbolized by General 
William H. Draper, vice-president of the Dillon, Read 
investment banking firm, who was selected to advise 
upon the reorganization of Japan’s business structure. 

Especially valuable are the author’s treatment of the 
development of American direct investment in the 
Japanese economy and his references to criticisms of 
this trend, pleasantly pictured on the society pages 
of the Nippon Times, in Europe and Asia, He advocates 
reviving the original deconcentration program and 
entrusting its implementation to the government, with 
aid and prompting by a liberal, civilianized, occupation 
administration. Textor’s analys's of Mr. Joseph M. 
Dodge’s “prop-removing” program and its calamitous 
effects upon labor and upon labor’s attitude toward 
this country is a high light of his deeply interesting and 
thought-challenging study. 


Failure in the "Grass Roots" 

It is, however, in the revelations of occupation meth- 
ods in Kyoto and Wakayama—in the grass roots—that 
this book will startle and dismay readers of SCAP’s 
publicity releases and the complimentary comments of 
personally conducted visitors to Tokyo. The account 
of activities of the military police, prohibition of po- 
litical discussion by teachers and discouragement of 
student affiliation with political parties, discharges of 
civil servants on suspicion of “undesirability,” censor- 
ship of the press (strangely there is no mention of cen- 
sorship of the translation of American books such as 
Bryce’s Modern Democracies), a counter intelligence 
attitude so suspicious that young CIC lads were re- 
quired to attend and report upon speeches of our own 
C.I. and E. staff members, etc., quite recognizably 
recalls that the occupation, while democratically moti- 
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vated, has been too strongly militarist in administration. 
This author’s explanation of the new spirit of the 
labor unions and of the undiscriminating, typically 
army, methods that were in some instances initiated, in 
others approved, to dampen that spirit and to push 
labor back toward its prewar impotence, is entirely 
fair. Here was a truly liberal, genuinely Japanese flood, 
surging against the totalitarian-bureaucratic dam. The 
least we might have done was to have kept out of its 
way. Instead we helped to maintain the dam, in 
complete contrast to our beneficent land distribution 
program. 

Greatly as I admire the integrity of Textor’s writing 
and hope that it will be widely read and accepted, I 
cannot endorse the point of view running through 
his book (as it does through Fearey’s), and emerging 
most clearly in the final chapters. Neither we nor other 
peoples may elect to impose ourselves as mentors upen 
the highly cultured Oriental peoples. In that view we 
exhibit the same sense of superiority that is implicit 
in our hurtful immigration laws. Only as invited ac- 
visers, freely sought and sincerely wanted, can we func- 
tion effectively. 


Progress in Far East 
Area Studies 


Prt Harsor jolted Americans into shocked aware- 
ness of their own profound ignorance of one-half 
of what suddenly became, and has since remained, one 
world. Korea and Communist China have driven the 
lesson home. A fortunate byproduct of the war was 
the impetus given to serious study in the United States 
of the countries of eastern and southern Asia, as well as 


of Russia. How much progress has been made, and how 
much more is still needed, is suggested in a recent re- 
port by the Social Science Research Council on “area 
studies” in American universities.’ 

This report, which is not limited to Asia, is con- 
cerned with “integrated area studies,” i.e., university 
programs organized to study a given geographical area 
taken as a whole, and approaching it from many dif- 
ferent angles, from art to economics, The idea of the 
“area study” came out of the intensive courses hastily 
got up during the war to train service personnel for 
military government or other duties in foreign lands. 
Today, with the expanding range of United States 

1 Area Studies in American Universities, by Wendell C. 
Bennett. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1951. 
x, 82 pp. $1.00. A report sponsored by the Council’s Com- 
mittee on World Area Studies, under the chairmanship of 
Robert B. Hall. 
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responsibilities, the civilian branches of the government 
need professional specialists on many areas, and also 
facilities by which other specialists—e.g. a transporta- 
tion expert sent to supervise an economic aid program 
in Burma—can get quick orientation on the regions 
where they are to work. But since the war the main 
emphasis in the universities has shifted from intensive 
practical training to the broader aim of research, and 
training for research. And here too the “area” ap- 
proach has proved fruitful. 

The war gave a simultaneous push to both area 
studies and Asian studies. This doubtless accounts for 
the fact that of 29 “integrated area programs” of- 
fered by American universities, 11 are devoted to 
eastern and southern Asia. Five are on Russia, six on 
Latin America, four on Europe, two on the Near East, 
and one on Africa. Of 375 faculty members, 135 
specialize on eastern and southern Asia. 

Within this broad region, however, the develop- 
ment is very uneven. Facilities for the study of China 
and Japan are comparatively well developed, though 
by no means yet well rounded, but southeast Asia is 
still neglected in most universities, while existing pro- 
grams need strengthening in‘several fields. South Asia 
(the India-Pakistan area) is in even worse case, despite 
promising beginnings. 


Existing Far Eastern Programs 

Besides discussing the many and thorny problems ;of 
area studies, the report contains brief descriptions of 
the programs of study now offered in American uni- 
versitics, which will be useful to students now planning 
their careers. “Integrated area programs” on eastern 
and southern Asia are offered by the following uni- 
versities : 

California: Far East? 

Columbia: Far East 

Cornell: Far East, 

Southeast Asia*® 

Harvard: Far East Yale: Far East, 

Johns Hopkins: Far East Southeast Asia 

Unfortunately no one can guarantee to the enthusias- 
tic novice that Tibetan studies, say, will offer him a 
lucrative career. But although there is a limit to the 
number of research positions and government jobs 
available, the expansion of undergraduate teaching 
on Asia, also stimulated by the war and now, let us 
hope, only in its infancy, offers another alternative. The 
Social Science Research Council, true to its name, is 
interested chiefly in expanding research in order to add 


Michigan: Far East 

Pennsylvania: South Asia‘ 

University of Washington: 
Far East 





2 Far East: China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, Tibet. 

3 Southeast Asia: Burma, Thailand, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Philippines. 

4 South Asia: India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Ceylon, Nepal. 
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to the sum of human knowledge. “Generalization in 
social science,” it points out, “should not be based only 
on a knowledge of Western civilization.” But the dif- 
fusion of knowledge is equally important, and area 
studies serve another useful purpose in training col- 
lege teachers, who in turn will train secondary and 
primary school teachers, journalists, Congressmen, and 
others on whom the American public depends for its in- 
formation about a part of the world in which the 
United States becomes daily more deeply involved. 
M.S.F. 
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THE STATE OF ASIA. By Lawrence K. Rosinger and As- 
sociates. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, published under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1951. xii, 522, xxiv pp. $6.00. 


Here is a timely study which is not duplicated by any 
other single book. Thirteen authors have written comprehensive 
surveys of recent developments in each of the countries or 
regions of East and Southeast Asia. They have given major 
attention to the years since the close of World War II, but they 
have said enough about the general setting and the situation 
before and during that struggle to provide background and 
make clear the connections with the less recent past. By de- 
liberate design they have dealt primarily with the political as- 
pects of the story, with secondary and incidental reference to 
the economic problems and with scarcely a hint at what in 
the broad sense of that term are called the cultural phases. 

As is inevitable and, indeed, desirable, in a volume of this 
nature we have what is primarily a factval account which has 
little regard for literary skill and is as nearly objective as it 
is given to us mortals to be. As is also unavoidable, the 
chapters vary somewhat in quality. Some readers will be dis- 
posed to quarrel with the allocation of space. For instance, 
more pages are given to Indochina than to Japan, and al- 
most as many to Burma as to India. The result is that the 
treatment of the lands which may be regarded as “lesser” in 
terms of population and of importance in the total scene is 
more satisfactory than is that of the “greater” ones. That is 
probably as it should be, for China, Japan, and India have 
provoked more books and articles than have their smaller 
neighbors. 

Yet the larger countries have not been neglected. He who 
can take the time to read only one book on the Far East will find 
here a useful although by no means a well-rounded summary 
of the complicated situation in these major lands. If he knows 
his China he will wonder whether the causes of the failure of 
the Kuomintang have been adequately appraised and will 
query whether the picture given of the Communist regime 
will not need to be drastically revised in view of the terrorism 
and wholesale purges of the months since the last proofs went 
to the printer, But one cannot have everything in one volume. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations has given us as accurate an 
overall picture of an enormously important part of the world 
of our day as we are likely to have. 


Yale University K. 8. LATOURETTE 
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PEKING DIARY. By Derk Bodde. New York: Schuman, 
1950. 279 pp. $3.75. 


Peking Diary is a vividly descriptive and a wise book. 
Its immediate and its lasting value should be far greater than 
that of many more pretentious works. 

Writing in diary form, Derk Bodde takes us through his 
recent year in Peking, from August 1948 to August 1949. 
We seem to experience with him talks with friends and pass- 
ers-by; the reading of significant articles in the press and in 
periodicals; attendance at plays and art exhibitions, which are 
especially important in Communist China—in short, the many 
activities that were part of his daily life. Moreover, the sense of 
sharing is carried through his comments, which are made 
simply and informally as though to companions who are pre- 
sent. 

In dealing with Peking under the Communist regime, Dr. 
Bodde writes with unusual objectivity. He does not seck to 
ferret out either the good or the bad but merely to record 
his own direct and immediate impressions. Nor does he 
reach any rigid or elaborate conclusions but limits himself to 
pointing out here and there factors that may have destructive 
or constructive consequences. 

To those who read Peking Diary rightly, there must in 
closing come a feeling of sadness—or so it seems at least to 
this reader. Dr. Bodde says that on leaving Peking for the 
United States he had “the sense of making an irrevocable 
transit from one world to another.” This feeling, familiar to 
many who have left China in recent years, carries with it a deep 
political significance. For China and America are most 
certainly two worlds today, profoundly isolated from each 
other. The value of Peking Diary is that it is an account of 
China and not of China as seen from the United States. 

This however leads to another subject of concern which also 
has profound implications for American-Chinese relations. Dr. 
Bodde, through his experience, training, and interest, has 
developed an insight into China unusual among foreigners 
Yet in many pages of his diary he moves only on the out- 
skirts of Chinese life. This should remind us, with humility, 
that even relatively understanding foreigners remain outsiders 
looking in. 


New York City DOROTHY BORG 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


TALKS WITH NEHRU. A discussion between Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Norman Cousins. New York: John Day, 1951. 
64 pp. $2.00. 

Based on five interviews Prime Minister Nehru held with 
Mr. Cousins in March 1951. The body of the book consists 
of the unedited transcript of two recorded conversations, in 
which Nehru gives his views on such topics as the’ role of 
the state, democracy, Communism, China, Russia, the United 
States, and the United Nations. 


VISIT TO AMERICA. By Jawaharlal Nehru. New York: 

John Day, 1950. 182 pp., ill. $2.50. 

A collection of formal and extemporaneous speeches the 
Indian leader made during his visit to America in the fall of 
1949, before Congress and before organization and university 
audiences in the United States and Canada. 
MUHAMMADAN FESTIVALS. By G. E. von Grunebaum. 

New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. 107 pp., ill. $2.50. 

The story of the main festivals of Islam over a period 


of thirteen centuries. The treatment emphasizes the “es- 
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sential and typical elements of Islamic ritual,” rather than 
details of any one sect, period, or nationality. The author is 
a specialist in Arabic and Islamic culture and a member of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago. 


EAST OF HOME. By Santha Rama Rau. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 303 pp. $3.00. 


Described as “the discovery of Asia by an Asian,” the book 
is Miss Rama Rau’s account of her travels and reactions in 
visiting Japan, China, Indochina, Siam, and Indonesia dur- 
ing 1947-1949. The author was born in India and educated in 
England and America. 


ARAB SEAFARING IN THE INDIAN OCEAN in Ancient 
and Early Medieval Times. By George Fadlo Hourani. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press (Vol. 13, Princeton 
Oriental Studies), 1951. 131 pp. $3.00. 


A general account, based on Arabic, Greek, Chinese, and 
other sources. The author deals with meteorology and routes 
of travel and the kinds of vessels used in pre-Islamic times 
and under the Caliphate. 


JAPANESE PRINTS OF THE LEDOUX COLLECTION: 
_ Hokusai and Hiroshige. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. 52 plates, $25.00. 


This is the fifth and final volume of prints in the collec- 
tion of the late Louis Ledoux, the last two volumes being 
presented after his death by Princeton University Press. 
Hokusai (1760-1849) and Hiroshige (1797-1858) are each 
represented by 21 plates, four each in full color, the remainder 
in halftone. The plates are accompanied by Mr. Ledoux’s cata- 
loguing, including critical commentary on other printings. 


HAN TOMB ART OF WEST CHINA: A Collection of 
First and Second-Century Reliefs. By Richard C. Rudolph 
in collaboration with Wen Yu. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1951. 67 pp. text, 100 
plates. $8.50. 


The textual material provides an outline of the early 
archaeology of Szechwan province, an _ identification and 
description of each plate, and a bibliography of the subject. 
The stone and clay reliefs from the tombs have been re- 
produced by rubbings. 
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